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EUROPE FROM 911  TO  1198

His attitude
to the
Papacy

Treaty of
Constance
(1158)

He had been trained in outdoor, martial pursuits ; his mental
education had mainly consisted in learning stories of the
heroes and kings of old. He was nurtured on tradition, and
all his instincts were conservative. The justice that he dis-
pensed was feudal justice. If he made use of the leading
experts in Roman Law as his judges in Italy, it was because
they were the greatest lawyers of the day; the decisions
they gave were in accordance with the principles of the
customary Teutonic law. He never developed a sense of
Roman imperialism; and so he had no thought of building
up a centralised State as Roger II had done in Sicily, The
permanence of the Empire depended on the creation of a
stable structure of government; like his predecessors, his
only idea of permanence rested on the continuance of his
dynasty.

With his masterful disposition and his sense of the exalted
character of his office, there was much in the conduct of
affairs during the last two reigns that was'thoroughly dis-
tasteful to him. Not only could he not tolerate the continued
independence of the Lombard communes ; he also could not
accept subordination to the Pope or allow the German Church
to be independent of his authority. In fact, he assumed at
once all the privileges granted to Henry V in the Concordat
of Worms, and not merely the part that had been conceded
to Lothar in 1133. But, though trouble was bound to arise,
the alliance between the Pope and the king of Germany
persisted for a few more years. A mediating influence was
provided by abbot Wibald of Stablo, on whose counsel both
continued to depend, as in the days of Conrad III. More-
over, the alliance was important to both. The Pope was in
dire need of the help he had expected from Conrad, both
against the Romans and against the Norman king. Frederick
was anxious to be crowned Emperor, and he too was willing
to come to conclusions with Roger. Co-operation with the
Eastern Empire, however, was not to his liking; he had no
intention of sharing with it the overlordship he claimed in
South Italy.

In 1153, two papal plenipotentiaries met him at Constance,
and a treaty was signed by which the king promised to come
in force to Italy, to make no truce or peace with the Romans
or with Roger without the Pope's consent, and to reduce the